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Five: Things Which Every Teacher 

Neédé:at Opening-School Ti 

eeds:at pening-Schoo ime : 
<3" ae V 
beni By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. A great collection of short, snappy things, wd 

1. Mornin, J E ercises for All the Year. arranged into ten months’ work. Contains 303 morning exercises, one a 

for each daywé the ten school months. Has 137 stories, 28 poems, also birthday and special day exercises, songs and 

readings, ¢eférences, etc. 252 large pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

° : The most convenient, compact and practical teachers’ class book published. Has space Pi 

> Simplex Class Record. for 432 names. 76 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. a. 

1 
1 A simple card and pocket device for keeping a correct seating list of the pupils for eas 
3. Simplex Seat Plan. reference. Adopted for Chicago schools. Size 6x9 inches. Cloth. Price (with 10 Se 
cards), 35 cents. " 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Designed to establish the habit of correct 

4. Language Games for All Grades. speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. Contains 30 language games, 

teaching the correct use of troublesome words and forms of expression in a pleasant way. 90 pages. Cloth. Price, 

40 cents. (Or, with 53 cards for pupils’ use, 65 cents.) = 

H Our 1916 Catalog is now ready. No progressive teacher can afford to 

’. Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies. to be without it. It is the ‘‘Blue Book’’ of best things for teachers 

and schools. Get a copy of this invaluable guide book today! 144 pages. Mailed free! 

(@e" MONEY REFUNDED if upon receipt you find books are not all that you desire. Y 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS— dF 

BECKLEY-CARDY COMPARY, -tie‘fouse or scrrer arena Dept. 9, 312 W. Randolph Street, CHICAGO . 
Il 
tio 

THE LAKESIDE LITERATURE READERS - 
the 
FOURTH GRADE READER cle 
Cloth—240 Pages—40 Cents fol 
Selected and Arranged with Introduction and Notes, by FLORENCE HOLBROOK, of the Forestville School, Chicago i 
the 
FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADES got 
Illastrated—Cloth—Price 50 Cents ; he 
10 
Containing Complete and Unabridged Selections with Notes and Questions 
The Publishers invite attention to the unusual character and excel- interrupt his joy in reading them by overclouding and vexatious anno- det 
lence of the selections in the Fourth Grade Literature Book. The Poems tation. Many of these beautiful selections have never heretofore been 
and stories have been chosen from the literature of many countries and published in textbook form in one volume, and in thus placing them to- 
many times; from Arabia to America, from the time of sop to the gether and offering them at a reasonable price, it is believed that an es tl 
resent; they include the work of Greek, Arabian, German, French, Dan- pecially interesting book for children from ten to twelve years has been 1a 
ish, Norwegian, English, and American writers. No attempt has been prepared. lier 
made to distract the child’s attention from the beauty of the stories or to Sta 
The Publishers will be pl d to forward sample copies for examination with a view to introduction. 

AINSWORTH @ COMPANY, 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. anc 
me 
cus 

SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE TODAY ame 
f = 
The Perr ctures - 
lati 
edu 
The very first of the school year, while the children are | We Want Every Teacher that reads this Journal any 
settling down to work, interest them in beautiful pictures. | to have our beautiful 64 PAGE CATALOGUE NOW. —— 

Resolve that this year every boy and every girl shall become the 

familar with ten famous pictures. They cost only ST SPECIAL OFFER FOR SEPTEMBER 

ONE CENT EACH It costs 6 cents for postage on this catalogue, sample Pye 

for 25 or more. Size 5% x 8. Postpaid. pictures, etc. Send toree two-cent stamps for postage in Ass 
Smaller Half Cent Size for compositions, essays, etc. September, mention this offer, and we will send you this and 
ten cent Catalogue containing 1600 miniature illustrations, , 

3x3%. : ; Basy STUART 

two pictures, and a Seven Cent picture on paper 9x 12 and that 

Larger Seven Cent Size. 10 x 12. | a Bird picture in natural colors, if you already have no (na 
Large Pictures for Framing. 75 cents and $1.50. | catalogue. AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS sible 
COOT 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 782, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS van 
clati 
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THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


For 30 years most of our work was by recommendation to places that had asked us to recommend. For the last two years we have done this work only and our that 


business has doubled. TRY US. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. q 
thin 
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SALUTATORY 


Since this is the first number of The Teacher under 
the present management, it may be well to outline briefly 
our ideas of the functions of the publication and our 
plans for having it perform those functions. 

The Illinois Teacher is called the official organ of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, and its general fune- 
tion is to give publicity to the principles and policies of 
that organization. Therefore, it is well to inquire what 
the principles and purposes of the Association are. Arti- 
cle III of the Constitution of the I. S. T. A. reads as 
follows: 

The Purpose of this Association shall be to promote 
the welfare of the teachers of the State, to encourage 
good fellowship and unity of thought and action among 
them, and to further in every way possible the educa- 
tional interests of this commonwealth. 

Therefore, the functions of this publication as we un- 
derstand them are as follows: 

1. To advocate and give publicity to those things 
that a majority of the members of the Association be- 
lieves will promote the welfare of the teachers of the 
State. 

2. To serve as a medium for the exchange of ideas 
and as an arena for the discussion of principles and 
measures, and to organize and direct those ideas and dis- 
cussions so as to promote unity of thought and action 
among the teachers. 

3. To publish school news, short educational articles, 
some statisties, reports and records, particularly of legis- 
lative activities, reviews of current events as related to 
educational affairs, extracts from other publications, and 
any other matter that will in any way possible further 
the educational interests of this commonwealth. 

4. To work at all times for an increased membership 
until all the teachers in the State are enrolled in our 
Association, and for inereased loyalty to the Association 
and activity in promoting its purposes as stated above. 

We realize that it is a big undertaking to edit a paper 
that will perform these functions; in fact it is an impos- 
sible undertaking without the assistance, support, and 
-odéperation of the members of the Association. But or- 
ganization means cooperation. and the spirit of our Asso- 
ciation is one of good fellowship and helpfulness. There- 
fore, we have a right to expect the active codperation of 
the members; and some recent events furnish evidence 
that we shall have it. 

The Association has stood as a unit for several good 
things within the last year, and its success in obtaining 


good legislation by the Forty-ninth General Assembly 
has impressed upon the teachers the power they have for 
good through organization and codperation. Therefore, 
they will continue to build up and strengthen their or- 
ganization and increase and direct its powers for good. 
One of the best means of doing these things is to lend 
assistance in every way possible to the secretary of the 
Association and editor of this paper in his work of pub- 
lishing a paper worthy of its name. The editor is willing 
to work long and hard, but he is human and will appre- 
ciate any assistance and encouragement he may receive. 

We are giving elsewhere in this number and shall 
probably give in future numbers several suggestions as 
to how you may help The Illinois Teacher. We beg of 
you to read them and then act accordingly. 

Now, teachers of Illinois, let us keep clearly in mind 
the purposes of our organization, the functions of our 
official organ, and the highest ideals of what both may 
accomplish. Then let us all do something in an effort to 
attain those ideals. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert C. Moore. 





THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Here is what the Educational Press Bulletin in the 
issue of December, 1914 had to say of The Teacher. We 
quote the article almost in full because it expresses sev- 
eral ideas that are apropos at this time and in this issue. 

‘‘There will always be a difference of opinion as to 
the character of the matter that should appear in The 
Illinois Teacher. Each secretary will naturally impart 
something of his own personality to it. He will have to 
follow his own judgment largely in selecting for the ma- 
terial sent in. There are those who would like to have it 
full of personal mention of school teachers somewhat in 
the nature of commendation of work done. Some would 
have it deal solely with the social and economic affairs of 
Illinois teachers. Others would confine its work to a 
more or less narrow program for the economic better- 
ment of the members of the association. Not a few be- 
lieve that it should stand solidly for those broad lines of 
educational progress which include the teacher’s wel- 
fare. It is not an easy task for the editor to accommo- 
date all these views. The best that can be asked of him 
is that he use his very best judgment in selecting the ma- 
terial and so presenting it as to make it the real official 
utterance of the State Teachers’ Association.”’ 


4-3%949%9 
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HELP THE PENSION LAW 

No important law ever goes into effect without fric- 
tion and opposition. The officers whose duty it is to ad- 
minister any newJtaw have many difficulties to overcome, 
and sometimes a2‘violent reaction endangers a meritorious 
law. 

We believe the law providing a teachers’ pension and 
retirement fund to be a very meritorious law, but simply 
stating that fact and then closing our ears to its opposi- 
tion will not put it into operation. And it is sure to have 
some opposition. Some teachers will expect more from it 
than it can give, and some other people will claim that it 
is too liberal in what it gives. Both these classes will give 
it some unfavorable advertising. One member of the 
Legislature, just before that body adjourned, declared he 
would advise all the school directors in his county to ig- 
nore this law and all the young teachers to demand their 
full salary every month without any deduction for the 
pension fund. Of course this member would call it an- 
archy if we teachers. advised disobedience to his favorite 
law, but this inconsistency may not lessen the danger. 
There will be some thoughtless young teachers, expecting 
to teach only a few years, who may try to evade making 
their contributions; and there may be several boards of 
directors who will not know their duties under this law 
or who may object to performing these duties. 

Therefore, the fight is still on and should be con- 
ducted by the friends of the law as follows: 

1. They should continue the cultivation of an un- 
derstanding of the law and its purposes and a friendly 
attitude toward the law on the part of the general public. 

2. They should impress upon all beginning teachers 
that making their contributions to the pension fund is a 
duty they owe to the vrofessior and to the State, that it 
is absolutely required by iaw, that many of us who have 
been in the service twenty-five years or more expected to 
teach only a few years when we began, and that for all 
these reasons they ought to assist cheerfully in every way 
possible to promote the purposes of the law. 

3. They should explain to school directors what the 
duties of directurs are under this law and should insist 
that the proper deductions be made each month from the 
salaries of all teachers coming under the provisions of 
the law. 

4. County superintendents can be very helpful in 
putting the law into operation by sending a circular let- 
ter to each board of directors telling them what their du- 
ties are under this law and advising them to comply 
with it. 

5. All teachers of experience should begin to pre- 
pare their proofs of service as soon as the board of trus- 
tees get the blank forms ready, should file these proofs as 
soon as they are attested, and then should make their 
back payments as soon as they are notified of the amount 
due. 

6. All teachers should be patient with the trustees 
and secretary who are to administer this law and should 
assist them in every way possible. These officers have 
many difficult duties and heavy responsibilities. 

Now, altogether, everybody pull! 





Organization means success. 





Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty—and some 
other things. 





Many of the county superintendents are reeommend- 
ing that their teachers become members of the I. S. T. A. 
These officers appreciate the value of organization. 
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Remember that getting a law enacted does not end 
the fight. Sometimes that is only the beginning. 





Our Illinois school system is good and is producing 
good results, but it ean be made better. 





The changes in the public school system ought to be 
recommended and made by its friends. 





The erities of the public school should cease their at- 
tacks upon certain features of it until they are sure they 
can offer something much better and be willing to pay 
for it. In the language of the street, ‘‘Put up, or shut 
up. ? 





The I. S. T. A.’s method of criticism is constructive. 
Instead of sitting on the back fence and uttering pessi- 
mistic howls and sorrowful lamentations about the weak 
points in the school system, the Association comes to the 
front with constructive measures for its improvement. 





Criticising the Legislature seems to be a habit or a 
disease in Illinois. No teacher should contract this dis- 
ease until he has made a careful study of the record of 
the 49th General Assembly, which may prove to be a 
prophylactic. 





Those who complain about the cost of the public 
schools rarely try to determine what they are worth. 





Teachers who ask that more money be spent on the 
schools should do their utmost to make them worth the 
money. 





Before we ask for an increase in salary, let us be sure 
we can earn it. This lends force to the request. 





When you hear anyone condemning the General As- 
sembly for making increased appropriations, show the 
critic that a large part of the increase is for education 
and then prove that the money will be well spent. 





A teacher owes it to the State to earn his salary; he 
owes it to himself to earn more than his salary. 





Uncle Ezra Wash says, ‘‘Ther’ aint no use in payin’ 
fifty er sixty dollars to git some snip of a girl to teach 
our school. W’y I remember when I’s a boy we had a 
reg’lar humdinger of a man teacher from Waterbury, 
Massachusetts, to teach our school fer six dollars a week ; 
and sister Prudence worked out and worked hard fer two 
dollars a week. Yas, them’s facts.’’ And then Uncle 
Ezra went up town and sold for $200.00 an acre the 
N. E. Quarter of Sec. 24, which had cost him $8.75 an 
acre shortly after he was a boy. 





The Legislature politely informs us that ‘‘ The friends 
of vocational education need not ask us for anything 
until they know what they want.’’ 





Let us all begin right now to make our plans to at- 
tend both the Division and State Association meetings. 
Suppose we make the attendance at the Division meet- 
ings so large that the establishment of new divisions will 
be necessary. 





It is likely that an East Central Division will be es- 
tablished this year around Champaign, Urbana and Dan- 
ville, and possibly also the South Western Division con- 
sisting of seven or eight counties around E. St. Louis as 
a center. 
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What are you doing to increase the membership of 
the organization and promote its efficiency? If you be- 
lieve in educational progress, or even if you believe in 
preserving our school system just as it is now, you should 
see that every young teacher you know gets a favorable 
impression of the purposes and activities of the I.S.T.A. 
and becomes a member thereof. 





When the teachers’ pension bill was introduced, very 
few people thought it possible to get it enacted into law 
this year. Many teachers considered it only a means of 
starting a campaign of education, and several high- 
browed wiseacres intimated that it was a fantastic idea 
of some wild-eyed fanatics. But it is now a law. The 
teachers rallied to its support; many other organizations 
helped promote it; and the members of the General As- 
sembly were quick to see its good features. This shows 
what a strong and active organization can do when it 
gets behind a meritorious measure it really believes in. 





The teachers of Illinois evidently believe that indus- 
tries are for men and not men for industries, and that 
the purpose of vocational education is to benefit young 
people and really educate them and not merely to furnish 
skilled workers for factories. 





The big business interests of Illinois are very eager 
to assist in upbuilding the public schools and are ex- 
tremely solicitous for the future welfare of the laboring 
man’s children. We do not have to prove this; they ad- 
mit it, yea, even proclaim it. They even offer to establish 
a separate system of schools for certain classes of chil- 
dren here in democratic America. 





If those in authority are intelligent, reasonable and 
sympathetic, it is easier for those in subordinate posi- 
tions to be cheerful, obedient and efficient; and if those 
in subordinate—, but let the superintendents and teach- 
ers turn this around to suit themselves. 





Uncle Ezra Wash says, ‘‘They didn’t have four sizes 
o’ seats an’ varnished desks an’ ventilatin’ heaters when 
I went to school; an’ they didn’t study botny an’ fizz- 
ology an’ sich foolishness; but we got along all right an’ 
larnt enough an’ it didn’t cost nigh so much as these fol- 
derols do now a-days.’’ Soon after he made this declara- 
tion, he was induced to visit the new township high 
school and hear his favorite grandson deliver the vale- 
dictory address to its first graduating class. As he con- 
gratulated the boy, he put his arm around him and said, 
‘La me, lad! You ort to do well. Yer bound to succeed. 
I wish I’d a had yer chance when I’s a boy.’’ 





Under the new sanitation law, county superintend- 
ents can make large numbers of schools standard schools 
within the next three years and can relieve the teachers 
and pupils of much discomfort and suffering. 





The foot and mouth disease helped a great deal to- 
ward getting the school sanitation law enacted. When 
the Legislature had to spend about a million dollars in 
fighting a cattle disease and listen to endless arguments 
and lectures about infection, disinfection, prophylaxis, 
sanitation, ete., the members thereof could more easily 
understand that some measures ought to be adopted and 
money spent to preserve the health of children. Of course 
the health of cows took up more time than the health of 
children, but we got about all we asked for the children 
and ought to be thankful. 
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The Constitution of Illinois says that ‘‘There may be 
a county superintendent of schools in each county whose 
qualifications, powers, duties, compensation, and time 
and manner of election and term of office shall be pre- 
scribed by law.’’ The Legislature has at last obeyed the 
constitutional requirement that the qualifications shall be 
prescribed by law. Score another count for the 49th 
General Assembly. 





We hear much about the necessity of applying busi- 
ness methods in public offices. Then why not apply this 
principle to the office of county superintendent and pay 
his traveling expenses while visiting schools. Practically 
all men traveling for business houses get salary and ex- 
penses or commission and expenses. Business firms know 
that it pays to allow traveling expenses because it encour- 
ages the men to ‘‘hustle’’ when ‘‘the house’’ pays the ex- 
penses. Most county superintendents have been faith- 
fully performing the duty of visiting schools, but it does 
not seem right that the better they perform this duty the 
less their income will be, when the county does not allow 
their traveling expenses. 





While reading The Teacher, remember that there are 
wide differences in its readers. It is not intended to meet 
the unanimous approval either of those holding the high 
positions or of those making up the rank and file. It is 
intended to promote the common interests of all teachers 
and to induce teachers of every class to be sympathetic, 
tolerant, and reasonable with the other classes. Come, 
let us reason together and find our common ground. 





Every live, progressive teacher in the State will now 
do all he can to put the new school laws into operation 
smoothly. 


*“*BUSINESS IS BUSINESS’’ 
‘*Business is business’’-—but men are men, 
Loving and working, dreaming, 
Toiling with pencil or spade or pen, 
Roistering, planning, scheming. 


‘*Business is business’’—but he’s a fool 
Whose business has grown to smother 

His faith in men and the golden rule, 
His love for a friend and brother. 


‘*Business is business’’—but life is life, 
Though we’re all in the game to win it; 

Let’s rest sometimes from the heat and strife 
And try to be friends a minute. 


Let’s seek to be comrades now and then 
And slip from our golden tether ; 
‘*Business is business’’—but men are men 
And we’re all good pals together.’’ 
—Exchange. 





FILE THE TEACHER 


Oh no! This does not mean to sharpen his teeth or 
even his wits. It is an appeal to his judgment. We mean 
that every teacher should file his copies of The Illinois 
Teacher for future reference. Every teacher who is in- 
terested at all in the work of the Association will at some 
future time want to look up something in The Teacher 
to refresh his memory. For instance, the wide awake 
teachers of the future will refer often to this number to 
find the record of some senator or representative on the 
educational measures considered by the Forty-ninth 
General Assembly. Every number should and probably 
will contain something worth keeping. 
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PLEAD GUILTY 


Is it possible that the teachers of Illinois employed a 
‘*lobbyist’’ to work for their interests this year? Well, 
we might explain that the educational contingent of the 
social whole, believing that the welfare of humanity, the 
uplift of society, the foundations of our government, the 
permanence of our American institutions—yea, verily, 
even civilization itself, are all in need of conservation 
and defense, therefore the aforesaid educational contin- 
gent selected a representative to function in connection 
with the legislative department, and co-op—, but, Pshaw! 
What’s the use? If anybody alleges we had a lobbyist, 
simply admit the truth of the allegation and defy the 
‘‘allegator’’ to do his worst. 





BEWARE THE REACTION 


While the teachers are rejoicing over the victory of 
getting several of their resolutions of last year enacted 
into law this year, let them also be preparing for a firm 
stand against the reaction next year. 

A gun may be fired in a worthy cause or for a laud- 
able purpose, but it ‘‘kicks’’ nevertheless. The establish- 
ment and application of every great principle of human 
freedom has been opposed by a strong body of reaction- 
aries. Every new law of any importance that goes into 
effect has its defects magnified, its weaknesses pointed 
out, and its good effects minimized by those who do not 
understand it or are opposed to it. Many people are con- 
stitutionally opposed to making any adjustments to new 
legal requirements unless they realize some immediate 
benefits for themselves. Therefore, some of the best edu- 
cational laws enacted this year will arouse more or less 
opposition when they are put into operation. 

The work of our organization did not end with get- 
ting these laws enacted ; they must now be defended. The 
principles involved in these laws must be explained and 
the benefits of their application pointed out by their 
loyal friends. 

Let us brace ourselves to withstand the reaction. 


NEWSPAPER RECOGNITION 


Let all teachers rejoice and be glad! They are ac- 
tually being recognized as a power in public affairs. 
Their organization is given credit for doing a few things 
this year. As evidence of this, we quote the following: 





Robert C. Moore, who spent four months in Spring- 
field lobbying for school grafts, has been made secretary 
for the trustees of the teachers’ pension and retirement 
fund graft. This is one case that shows the need of a 
referendum law. The act creating that graft would un- 
der such a law get knocked out the first round. 

—Carrollton Gazette. 


Now, what do you think about that? Doesn’t it prove 
that the Teachers’ Association is doing something? 
Therefore, let us rejoice! 

But possibly the editor of the Gazette does not mean to 
be complimentary. He uses the word ‘‘graft’’ three times 
in one short paragraph; and this may be slightly offens- 
ive to some teachers who have never before seen a demon- 
stration of his sweet disposition, polite manners, and gen- 
tlemanly deportment. Then he intimetes that a lobbyist 
for the school interests needs a referendum to regulate 
him. But all kinds of interests had their lobbyists work- 
ing with the General Assembly ; such, for instance, as the 
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farmers, the horseshoers, the hotel keepers, the anti- 
saloon league, the liquor dealers, the labor unions, the 
railroad corporations, the suffragists, the anti-suffragists, 
woman’s clubs, commercial clubs, and many others in- 
cluding the newspaper publishers, who had a very active 
and persistent lobby on hand to look after their interests. 
So why shouldn’t the teachers be represented also? And 
why doesn’t this editor ask for a referendum on the law 
he helped promote through the General Assembly ? 

The editorial quoted contains some inaccuracies. Mr. 
Moore did not accept the position of Secretary for the 
Board of Trustees of the Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund; and he spent six months in Springfield 
working for the public school interests of the State in- 
stead of ‘‘four months lobbying for school grafts.’’ And 
he will continue to work for the school interests and for 
the teachers as long as he is in their employ. If the 
teachers conclude he is as bad as is intimated in the edi- 
torial quoted and discharge him, he may be able to get 
the position of game warden that the editor of the Car- 
rollton Gazette resigned a few months ago, when he 
found that there were duties connected with it more 
strenuous than drawing the salary; such, for instance, 
as taking the civil service examination. 





COUNTY UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS 


Every General Assembly wrestles with the text book 
problem. But usually nothing definite is accomplished 
in the way of a solution. 

This year a dozen text book bills were introduced 
varying from State and county uniformity to price regu- 
lation and free text books. The one that came nearest to 
enactment was a county uniformity bill called House 
Bill 697, which was originally introduced by Representa- 
tive Meents and afterwards amended in committee and 
called a committee bill. It was first defeated in the House 
on third reading. It was then reconsidered upon motion 
of Representative Merritt and passed almost unani- 
mously. When it reached the Senate, it seemed to lose 
its power of locomotion, and its friends had great diffi- 
eulty in getting it advaneed. The labor organizations 
and the county superintendents did all in their power to 
push it to third reading. Senator W. Duff Piercy had 
one or two reasonable amendments he desired to make, 
but the organizations mentioned above reminded him 
that any attempt to amend it might endanger it; so he 
sacrificed his amendments in order to help promote the 
bill, called it up on second reading himself, and made a 
very good argument for it as it was. But those who were 
unfriendly to it sueceeded in amending it by striking out 
everything after the enacting clause and substituting an- 
other bill entirely. This made it simply a price regula- 
tion bill and so meaningless that no one seemed to care 
whether it became a law or not. However, it passed the 
Senate and went back to the House for coneurrence. The 
House refused to concur and the Senate refused to re- 
cede. And that was the end of text book legislation up to 
date. 

There were some peculiar things about this fight. It 
was a long hard fight, but there were no results. Prac- 
tically all the members of the General Assembly are on 
record as favoring text book legislation, but no law was 
enacted. Several influential members of the I.S.T.A. 
were present working for the county uniformity bill, and 
others were just as strenuously opposing it. 

Isn’t it about time for a conference committee of 
members of the labor unions and the I.8.T.A. to get to- 
gether and frame a text book bill that both organizations 
ean give their united support? Surely there is some way 
to settle this question and settle it right. 
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A LETTER TO ALL TEACHERS 


Forty-NIntH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


House of Representatives. 


Springfield, Ill., June 16, 1915. 
To the Teachers of Illinois: 

I have found it next to impossible to answer the mul- 
titude of letters of thanks I have received from the 
teachers of Illinois for my part in the enactment of the 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund Bill. 

I appreciate those letters, and trust this reply will be 
accepted as a sufficient acknowledgment of them. 

I have done only my official duty with such addi- 
tional personal effort as I felt the merits of the cause de- 
served, all of which has been a pleasure to me. 

We have been greatly helped on educational matters 
this session by the presence and advice of Mr. Robert C. 
Moore, Legislative Secretary of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, who has proven himself a courteous, 
conscientious, and capable adviser. On behalf of the 
Committee, I thank him for his assistance. 

With hearty wishes that the teachers’ pension law 
will fully accomplish its complete purpose, I am 

Very truly, 
Louis J. Pierson, 
Chairman of Committee on Education. 





HELP! HELP!! HELP!!! 


The editor of The Illinois Teacher wants to keep in 
close touch with all educational movements and activities 
in the State. He wants school news and he even wants 
advice and criticism. Therefore, he issues this appeal to 
all school people to help satisfy these wants. 

Please send to my address at Carlinville, Ill, any- 
thing you may have to offer. County superintendents, 
city superintendents, high school principals, the State 
University and Normal Schools, and the Colleges are all 
requested to send any printed matter they may have for 
distribution. County school papers, bulletins, circulars, 
programs of all kinds, courses of study, records of inves- 
tigations and surveys, school papers, society organs, etc., 
will all be helpful. Of course we shall not reprint all of 
these and may not mention some of them at all, but they 
will all help to keep us informed and will aid us in many 
ways. 

All teachers are urged to send us any news notes or 
newspaper clippings that come to their notice, if these 
have reference to any phase of our work. We may not 
be able to print all of these, but we need them just the 
same. 

Lastly, all members of the Association are invited to 
write us letters of criticism, advice, and suggestions for 
improving The Teacher. We know that we will not fol- 
low all the advice nor heed all the criticism, but such let- 
ters will keep us in touch with the spirit of the organiza- 
tion and cognizant of the attitude of the members toward 
their paper. We shall even be glad to receive some com- 
mendations if there is anything to commend. 

Please put us on your mailing list right now. 

R. C. Moore, 
Carlinville, Tl. 





PROFESSIONAL STEPS 


Within the last year, more has been done to make 
teaching a profession in practice than can be estimated 
by the wildest enthusiast. An excellent legislature was 
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inclined educationally and ever gave ear to the reason- 
ableness of the suggestions of teachers. When teachers 
work together as brothers and sisters, the profession can 
and will get what it needs in order to come into its own. 
Nothing needs harmony and unity more than the teach- 
ing profession. To make this felt in Illinois, ethical prin- 
ciples of fairness should be observed among teachers in 
every conceivable respect. 

Teachers who attempt to promote their own reputa- 
tion to the disparagement and disadvantage of co-work- 
ers expend their energies unprofessionally and to their 
own undoing in due season. It is hoped that this senti- 
ment may obtain throughout the Illinois teaching profes- 
sion: 

‘‘T may not have the gifts to gain 
High favor or to win renown; 
But I can manfully refrain 
From ever pulling others down.’’ 


The on-coming years will eliminate those from the 
profession who habitually see and magnify the apparent 
faults of others and neglect to observe and eradicate real 
ones of their own. The spirit of squareness towards 
predecessors and successors will mean better schools be- 
cause the Illinois atmosphere will become charged heav- 
ily with the sentiments and spirit of the Golden Rule. 
Teachers should stand up for each other wherever and 
whenever conscience permits. Wronged teachers have 
ever been pleading for this professional courtesy and for 
this measure of justice and security. The immortal 
Shakespeare appeals to all by holding before us this 
fundamental sentiment : 

‘* Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, noth- 
ing; 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed !’’ 
Cyrus Stover Grove, 


Aug. 10, 1915. Freeport, Ill. 





CONSERVE THE ORGANIZATION 


One of the most significant events in the recent 
educational history of Illinois is the passage of the state- 
wide pension bill, as it is commonly called. While the 
individual teacher may contemplate its provisions with 
pleasure because of the prospect it holds out of an old 
age free from the fear of want, its significance for the 
standpoint of the public welfare is the guarantee that it 
gives of a more stable teaching force, of increased qualifi- 
cations on the part of teachers, and of a consequent in- 
creased devotion to the more distinctly professional 
aspects of the work of teaching. It is important to keep 
before us as teachers this larger view of the purpose of 
the pension law. This was the compelling motive that 
led the legislature to give heed to the appeals of the 
teachers. It was the chief motive of the teachers who 
worked the hardest to secure the enactment of the legis- 
lation. While registering our belief that this larger, im- 
personal, and patriotic motive really counted more in the 
minds of all than the prospect of a modest retiring allow- 
ance, we must reeognize that the result was achieved only 
by the exertion of the greatest effort and through a most 
thorough-going organization of the teachers of the State. 
Once more we have a convincing demonstration of what 
must be done to make success sure even in a good cause. 
No cause fights its own battle. People who believe in a 
cause must fight for it. And no cause is so good that it 
can dispense with organization. Therefore, teachers must 
organize to promote the cause of education, especially in 
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democratic America. And now for the point of this brief 
appeal. The splendid organization built up by the teach- 
ers in promoting the pension bill should not be permitted 
to disintegrate. It ought to be conserved and used in a 
wider foundation for that new State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion which is growing up before us in Illinois. 

William Bishop Owen. 





WHAT A TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION 
SHOULD ACCOMPLISH 


From an Address Delivered by Prof. Henry Suzzallo to 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, 1912 
Make professional efficiency in the public service the 

sole standard for employment, assignment, promotion, 

demotion, dismissal and release of teachers. 

Establish the practice of the principle that all ex- 
pert professional officers should be selected by appoint- 
ment and not by popular election. 

Remove the selection of boards of education from 
the domain of partisan politics. 

Eliminate the pressure of text-book and supply 
houses from educational affairs. 

Make it unprofessional for any teacher to use the in: 
fluence of partisan or personal polities, text-book or sup- 
ply houses, or any other means not calculated to render 
an unbiased and expert judgment. In fact, to make it 
unprofessional to use any argument for appointment 
save that of educational efficiency vouched for by some 
one in a position to render an expert judgment on the 
same. 

Make it unprofessional to apply or seek for a posi- 
tion, or to cause influence to be exerted for the same 
when said position has not been declared vacant by 
teacher, superintendent or board. 


Improve the economic status of the teachers by fa- 
voring: 1. An annual salary system with twelve pay- 
ments. 2. A minimum salary system. 3. A gradual 
inerease in teachers’ salaries over and above the in- 
creased cost of living. 


Establish a state-wide pension system with final com- 
ity between states, which recognizes services in other 
states, with a system of apportioning costs among states 
on the basis of proportionate service. And necessarily, 
therefore, to provide uniform pension legislation among 
the states. 

The American Teacher, New York. 





SPEECH 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woe. No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of them to rest the weary ear 

Of earth; so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of mortal discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence, all your thoughts till faith shall come. 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 


Talk health. The dreary, never-ending tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale; 

You cannot charm or interest or please. 

By harping on that minor chord, disease. 
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Say you are well, or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your words and make them true. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 





BROTHER EVANS’ SALUTATORY 


One of the newest, brightest, and best of our ex- 
changes is The Bulletin of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, which is edited by Secretary Wm. P. Evans 
of Jefferson City. It is not yet a year old, but it is a 
vigorous youngster. It is issued quarterly and the first 
three numbers are on our desk. We can fully appre- 
ciate the editor’s salutatory on the first page of the first 
number, which in part is as follows: 


‘‘The new editor salutes you, gentle reader. He rec- 
ognizes the fact that this is a new and untried field. He 
hopes you will have patience until his pegasus, that seems 
crossed with mustang, gets fully broken. Meanwhile, his 
paces may be somewhat mixed. He does not know the 
single foot pace, and his lope is fearful. What he does 
not know about the rack can be learned quickly enough. 
His wings seem to be going through the moulting process 
and he seems heavier than air. He may develop unsus- 
pected qualities as a dirigible however. From each side 
he seems a monoplane so he must be a biplane, but let 
us hope he will not try to do any looping. 


If good will can accomplish anything, the new editor 
has great hopes of success. He has a profound belief in 
the value of organizations like that he serves. He be- 
lieves in professional unions and holds their purposes to 
be altruistic. For four years he has served the teachers 
of this state and has exerted himself to advance the cause 
which brings them into being. He looks forward to the 
day when each teacher will feel that he cannot afford to 
be outside the membership of this great body.’’ 





MEETING CRITICISM 


Teachers should not expect to escape criticism, but 
they ought to do their work so well as not to deserve cen- 
sure. We have heard considerable criticism and a little 
censure of the profession recently. The discussions of 
the educational bills in the General Assembly were not 
all expressed from the teachers’ point of view, and some 
of them contained references to the teachers that were 
far from complimentary. For instance, one Legislator 
said that many teachers are very inefficient, that they do 
not know the subject matter they are trying to teach, 
that they cannot write English, and that many of the let- 
ters he received from teachers asking him to support cer- 
tain measures were in such poor style and faulty com- 
position as to prejudice him against both the teachers 
and their measures. He said in public debate that he 
was ‘‘getting disgusted with the Teachers’ Association 
and the State Department of Public Instruction because 
some of the things they stand for promote this ineffi- 
ciency.’’ This quotation is from memory but it is nearly 
accurate if not entirely so. 

We believe that this criticism is exaggerated and un- 
deserved. We do not like to refer to it at all, but do so 
to show that a legislative fight has its unpleasant features 
and to stir all teachers to their utmost efforts to give good 
service. The best way to meet criticism and ward off cen- 
sure is to make the best preparation possible and then 
give the best service possible. 

Every member of the I. S. T. A. must stand squarely 
for efficiency in the service and must do all he can to pro- 
mote it on the part of our weaker brothers and sisters. 
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TEACHERS AND LEGISLATION 
By Robert C. Moore, Legislative Secretary. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association has realized 
for years that many of the improvements and reforms 
it advocates can be brought about only through legisla- 
tion. Therefore, at the annual meeting it adopts certain 
resolutions and appoints a legislative committee to use 
every reasonable and legitimate means to get those reso- 
lutions enacted into law. 

At the meeting last December, a formidable list of 
resolutions was adopted. A strong legislative commit- 
tee was appointed, a legislative secretary was employed 
to represent the Association at Springfield during the 
approaching session of the General Assembly, and the 
entire Association prepared for an enthusiastic cam- 
paign. 

The results are now history. The teachers did not 
get all they asked for, but several of their most impor- 
tant measures were enacted into law; and, upon the 
whole, it was a very successful campaign. It would 
make this report too long to print all the good bills in 
full, but I am furnishing herewith a brief digest of the 
educational bills passed and a few comments on some 
that did not pass. 

It is difficult to refrain from commenting favorably 
upon the work of many individual members of the Leg- 
islature or from highly commending the assistance giv- 
en by a few. But if we begin to mention names, it is 
impossible to decide where to stop. As a whole, the 
Forty-ninth General Assembly was very liberal to edu- 
eation and very kindly disposed toward the Teachers’ 
Association and all the teachers in the State. Many 
members worked actively for our measures, several more 
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voted for practically everything we wanted, and even 
those who fought strenuously against some of our meas- 
ures, supported others we wanted, and there was no 
member but what favored something we wanted. 

We regret to say that there were some bitter, sting- 
ing remarks made in debate, that the teachers were 
sometimes severely criticized, and that some of their 
measures were vigorously attacked. But the opposition 
to several of the most important educational bills was 
in such a hopeless minority as to make its efforts almost 
ridiculous. 

For these reasons, it is best not to comment on the 
attitude of the individual members toward our bills. 
As they often say during the sessions, ‘‘Let the record 
show.’’ Therefore, attached to this report and made a 
part of it is the record of every member on ten impor- 
tant educational measures as that record appears in the 
Journal. The teachers can study this and come to their 
own conclusions as to who their friends are. When you 
observe the very large preponderance of ‘‘A’s’’ in this 
record of roll calls, you will no doubt conclude that the 
attitude of the General Assembly as a whole was very 
favorable indeed. Probably the strongest criticism that 
ean be made is that there were so many absences or 
failures to answer to roll calls. The writer has in his 
possession copies of the speeches and debates made in 
both Houses and may publish extracts from some of 
these in future numbers of The Teacher. 

There were several educational bills introduced on 
which we are not publishing the record. It is difficult 
to get a fair record of the attitude of the members on 
some of these. For instance, the Child Labor Bill (H. 
B. 104) was an excellent measure and should have 
passed in a slightly amended form; but, when they be- 
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gan to amend it in the House of Representatives, they 
‘‘amended it to death,’’ or altered it until its friends 
disowned and abandoned it. It is difficult to state who 
was to blame for this and prove it by the records. 

Several inquiries have come to the writer for the 
record vote on the Cooley Bill, which was the vocational 
educational bill on the dual plan. But this bill did not 
get out of committee. It took a tremendously hard 
fight to keep the Cooley Bill from being reported out, 
but we have no record vote on it. Neither do we have 
a record vote on the teachers’ vocational bill, which 
also died in committee. 

Many teachers would like to know the record of the 
members on the Two Mill Tax Bill, or the increased ap- 
propriation to the State school fund. But we cannot 
give this. The Two Mill Tax Bill was first referred to 
the House Committee on Education, which soon re- 
ported it out favorably; but it was re-referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and we never heard of 
it again. However, this committee recommended an 
inerease of $1,000,000.00 per year to the State school 
fund as‘a part of the ‘‘omnibus bill,’’ which passed al- 
most unanimously. . 

House Bill 357, called the ‘‘High School Tuition 
Bill,’ was strongly opposed by some members of the 
Teachers’ Association and supported by others. This 
division in our forees usually defeats a new measure; 
but, since this bill repealed one law and substituted an- 
other, the Legislature had to make a choice, and finally 
passed the new bill, No. 357. On aecount of this divi- 
sion, your legislative secretary did not think it best to 
advocate either plan of paying the tuition, and simply 
advoeated that the general principle of both be pre- 
served and that the tuition of eighth grade graduates 
living in non-high school territory be paid by public 
taxation. Each teacher will interpret the record of the 
vote on this bill in accordance with his own views on the 
merits of the bill. 

Your legislative secretary worked very hard and did 
everything possible that was legitimate and right to 
promote good legislation and defeat the bad. But he 
does not claim all the credit or even a large part of it. 
He desires to proclaim that the entire I. S. T. A. was 
well organized, interested, active, and efficient. Many 
individual members visited the committees often and 
gave much valuable assistance. But here also it is very 
embarrassing to begin mentioning names, or rather to 
stop mentioning them. There were all degrees of per- 
sonal effort and sacrifice, and there seems to be no defi- 
nite line of demareation between those who helped much 
and those who helped less. However, we shall risk say- 
ing that special credit is due to the Legislative Com- 
mittee under the intelligent leadership of its chairman, 
Mr. W. R. Hatfield; to the President of the Association, 
Supt. Hugh 8S. Magill, who, with his wisdom, energy, 
and experience in legislation, gave most valuable as- 
sistance ; to Miss Margaret Haley of the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation; to Supt. F. G. Blair, whose counsel and 
assistance were always at our disposal; and to Misses 
Kate F. Flanagan, Ida Voigt, and Julia Walsh, who 
were present many days and made an intelligent, tact- 
ful, and energetic campaign for several measures but 
especially for the pension and retirement fund bill. 
There were many more we would like to name, but we 
must stop somewhere. Teachers came in delegations 
from several cities and counties, and county superin- 
tendents were very frequent and influential visitors. 
Thousands of teachers who could not come to Spring- 
field at all used the mail and the telegraph wires to send 
urgent communications and got their friends to do the 
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same. Lastly, many influential members of various la- 
bor unions were present during the whole session and 
very materially assisted the teachers. President John 
Walker and Secretary Victor A. Olander of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor were especially active in co- 
éperating with the teachers in promoting good school 
legislation. 

It was indeed a great campaign and accomplished 
results. 





LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


Laws enacted by the Forty-Ninth General Assembly 
affecting the schools, or of particular interest to teach- 
ers. 

House Bill No. 4: . 

Enables special charter districts to issue anticipation 
warrants, such as districts under the general law have 
been issuing under Sec. 117. 

H. B. 45: 

Enlarges the powers of certain special charter dis- 
tricts to borrow money and issue bonds therefor. 
H. B. 63: 

Provides for the acquisition, equipment, maintain- 
ance, and conduct of public playgrounds in and by eit- 
ies having a population of less than 150,000. 

H. B. 81: 

Amends See. 126a of the school law by adding the 
provision that elections of boards of education shall be 
held under the Australian ballot system as provided in 
the general election laws as detailed in Sections 309 and 
310 of said election laws. 


H. B. 134: 

Provides that in townships of 20,000 population or 
over candidates for trustees of schools must be nomi- 
nated by petition, each petition being signed by at least 
25 legal voters of the township and filed 10 days before 
the election. 

H. B. 204: 

Amends revenue section, No. 189, so as to enable all 
municipalities and districts to levy a building fund 
without a vote of the people for the purpose of making 
the ordinary repairs and improvements of school build- 
ings or grounds or for the payment of any special tax 
or special assessment levied upon such school property. 

(This amendment was made for the benefit of the 
Chicago schools, because cities of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants have not had this provision heretofore.) 


H. B. 357: 

Repeals ‘‘An Act to provide high school privileges 
for graduates of the eighth grade,’’ approved June 26, 
1913, in foree July 1, 1913, and provides instead that 
graduates of the eighth grade residing in districts that 
do not provide high school work may attend high school 
in other districts and have their tuition paid out of the 
State distributive fund. The county superintendent is 
to pay such tuition out of the State school fund appor- 
tioned to his county before distributing the same as now 
provided by law. 


H. B. 376: 

Legalizes certain elections held under the high school 
act of 1911 in order to abate certain pending suits in 
which the question at issue is the legality of bond issues 
carried by women’s votes. 


H. B. 559: 

Enlarges and defines the rights of school authorities 
to aequire lands for the use of the distriet under the 
principle of eminent domain. 
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H. B. 827: 

Amends the law providing that districts may estab- 
lish and maintain classes for delinquent children and 
receive the excess cost of such schools from the State by 
including certain special charter districts under the law. 


H. B. 886: 

Amends the certification law of 1913, as follows: 

1. Provides that, after the second renewal of a sec- 
ond grade certificate as now provided, such certificate 
shall be renewable indefinitely for periods of two years 
upon evidence of successful teaching and growth satis- 
factory to the county superintendent. 

2. Provides that high school certificates shall be 
valid also in the seventh and eighth grades. 

3. Provides that special certificates may be granted 
upon certified credits in the special subject, in English, 
and in the principles and methods of teaching. 


H. B. 947: 

Amends the Peoria teachers’ pension law so that one- 
tenth of one mill upon each dollar of the assessed valu- 
ation of all property in the Peoria school district shall 
be paid annually into the Peoria teachers’ pension fund 
out of the State school fund. 


H. B. 975: 

This is the ‘‘omnibus appropriation,’’ and in one of 
its items appropriates $4,000,000.00 per year to the 
State school fund, which is $1,000,000.00 per vear more 
than was ever before appropriated to this fund. 


S. B. 106: 

Provides that it shall be the duty of the county 
board in each county of the State to allow, when in their 
judgment they shall deem it proper, reasonable travel- 
ing expenses in performance of his duties to the county 
superintendent of schools. 


S. B. 107: 
Provides a method for discontinuing township high 
school districts established under the Act of 1911. 


S. B. 135: 

Provides for a board of trustees of an Illinois State 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund, for the crea- 
tion of such a fund by State aid and contributions from 
teachers, and for the payment of pensions of $400.00 per 
year to teachers who are fifty years or more of age and 
have taught twenty-five years. 


S. B. 162: 

Provides that no one shall be eligible to the office of 
county superintendent who is not of good character, 
actually engaged in educational work, the holder of a 
valid county supervisory certificate or a State certifi- 
eate, and who has not had at least four years’ experience 
in teaching; and provides also that county superintend- 
ents shall enter upon the discharge of their duties the 
first Monday of August next after their election, instead 
of the first Monday in December as heretofore provided. 


S. B. 182: 

Provides that the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, the State Board of Health, the State Architect, and 
the State Fire Marshal shall prepare specifications for 
the minimum requirements for the heating, ventilating, 
lighting, seating, water supply, toilets, and safety 
against fire, which will conserve the health and safety of 
the children attending the public schools, and makes it 
the duty of the County Superintendent to enforce these 
requirements in all public schools or to withhold the dis- 
tributive fund from the school districts not complying 
with them. 
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This law provides also that seven months shall be 
the minimum school year. 


8. B. 221: 

Provides that boards of directors and boards of edu- 
cation may grant the use of assembly halls and class 
rooms including light, heat, and attendants, for public 
lectures, concerts, and other educational and social in- 
terests, and that they may conduct or provide for the 
conducting of recreational, social, and civic activities in 
the school buildings under their control, and that they 
may establish and maintain kindergartens for the in- 
struction of children between the ages of four and six 
years if in their judgment the public interest requires it. 

(Heretofore such kindergartens could be established 
only by a vote of the people in the district.) 


S. B. 401: 

Provides for the physical training and education of 
pupils in all the grades of the public schools and edu- 
cational institutions for at least one hour of each week 
during the whole of the school year, and for courses of 
physical education and training for teachers in all Nor- 
mal schools. ; 


S. B. 450: 

This law repeals the special charter under which the 
Jacksonville school district has been organized and 
places that district under the general law. 





ROLL CALLS 


It may be of interest to the teachers to know how 
the various members of the 49th General Assembly 
voted on some of the important educational bills. 

3elow will be found the record of their votes on ten 
important measures on final passage as their votes are 
recorded in the Journals of the two Houses. A stands 
for ‘‘Aye,’’ and means a vote for the bill; N means 
‘*No,’’ or a vote against the bill; P means ‘‘ Present but 
not voting.’’ If the space is blank, it means that the 
member was absent or did not respond in any way when 
his name was called. The number after each name is 
the number of the district the member named repre- 
sents. 

The last column under The Senate gives the roll call 
of that body when it voted on concurrence with the 
House amendments to the Teachers’ Pension Bill and is 
given because by some it is considered a fairer test of 
the attitude of the various Senators toward this bill than 
their vote on third reading in the Senate. 
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A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH: Ideal Catholic Readers. 
The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 1915. Primer, pp. 96, $0.30; First Reader, 
pp. 112, $0.30; Second Reader, pp. 160, $0.35. 

The series of The Ideal Catholic Readers written for 
the primary grades, bespeak for the author a knowledge 
of the psychological development of the child. 

The Primer and First Reader lessons contain the vo- 
cabulary of the intimate home-life of the child and his 
environment. The accompaning illustrations are well 
adapted to the stories and they hold the attention. The 
Bible Stories, which alternate with the stories of every- 
day life, are so simple and sweet that they must appeal 
to the small child. The stories will serve as a founda- 
tion for further language work and the little people will 
unconsciously acquire a vocabulary in an easy and pleas- 
ant manner. Rita RaycraFt. 


JOSEPH C. SINDELAR: Morning Exercises For All 
The Year. Beckley-Cardy Company, 312 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. pp. 252. Cloth, $0.60. 

Last year a teacher told me: ‘‘I wish I knew of some- 
thing to use for general exercises in March. I can find 
things for other months but nothing that is really dis- 
tinetive for March.’’ Another teacher came to me last 
June and asked: ‘‘ Where can I find directions for giv- 
ing the ‘Flag Salute?’ We are going to celebrate Flag 
Day in our room and I don’t know how to give the Flag 
Salute.’’ 

If I had at that time had a copy of Mr. Sindelar’s 
new book, I could have helped these teachers with less 
effort than I used. Or better still, if the teachers had 
each owned Sindelar’s book, ‘‘ Morning Exercises For All 
The Year,’’ they could have helped themselves without 
any trouble. These are only two instances of the aid this 
book may be to the grade teacher. 

The book gives a systematic and orderly presentation 
of morning and opening exercises in the elementary 
schools. Material is provided for every day of the school 
year, beginning with the first day in September and end- 
ing with the last day in June. 


We have a kindly feeling for the author, Joseph C. 
Sindelar, who gave us Nixie Bunny. In another way, we 
believe that his present compilation of morning exercises 
will be of as great value to the teacher and to the pupil. 
We take pleasure in quoting the following from his pref- 
ace: 

‘*It is the author’s belief that the time has come for 1 
more earnest consideration of moral training and that 
the teaching of morals can usually be accomplished more 
effectively through an indirect method than by set les- 
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sons or formal teaching. Character is largely a matter 
of habit and too. great emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the early training in right attitude and right conduct. 
The choice of subjects should be more or less incidental. 
When certain events occur in the life of the nation or 
society which have ethical value, or when the birthdays 
of famous poets or statesmen or those of national heroes 
revive the memory of their virtues, the topic of the lesson 
is naturally determined thereby. Through concrete ex- 
amples presented in story and verse the children learn to 
appreciate and admire nobility of character and deed 
and their best aspirations are thus aroused. But it is 
better to allow the child to make his own inference than 
to force the moral upon him.’’ 
MILES GLORIOSUS. 


SIMPLEX CLASS RECORD. Beckley-Cardy Company, 

312 West Randolph Street, Chicago. © 

This book is so arranged that it can be used in schools 
reporting every four weeks or by the calendar month. 
It provides space for 432 names, with a complete record 
of twelve pupils for a term of five months on each double 
page with but one writing of the name. Or, when de- 
sired, by leaving every other leaf blank and folding it 
through the center, ten months are provided opposite 
each pupil’s name. 


HENRY S. CURTIS: The Practical Conduct of Play. 
The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. pp. 327. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Those of us who have enjoyed the lectures and dem- 
onstrations given by Dr. Curtis at institutes and summer 
schools will read with interest his new book on ‘‘The 
Practical Conduct of Play.’’ Dr. Curtis has been a play- 
ground director and a teacher of playground directors 
for the past sixteen years. He has been general director 
of playgrounds in New York City and supervisor of the 
playgrounds of Washington, D. C., and secretary of the 
Playground Association of America. Anyone who has 
come under his influence can have no doubt of his ability 
in his particular work. 

The book (to use a stock phrase) ‘‘contains a wealth 
of material.’’ Dr. Curtis has drawn on his long and var- 
ied experience to describe the playground equipment 
needed, to describe the games and activities which pro- 
duce the best results and give practical hints to play- 
ground directors. As the author states in his preface: 

‘*This volume is intended as a textbook for those who 
are preparing themselves for playground positions and 
as a practical manual for all who have to do with the 
organization of play, whether as parents, as teachers, as 
playground directors, or as supervisors. To this end the 
aim has everywhere been to give definite detailed in- 
formation and suggestions such as can be easily followed 
and will be helpful in the daily work of the director.’’ 
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THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS 


PICKED OUT BY ANTHONY BODKIN 











The title for this department is getting 
to be a touchy subject with me. Some of 
my friends have asked: ‘‘If you’re going 
to give personal news notes of teachers and 
teaching, why not call them ‘‘ Personals’’ 
or ‘‘News Notes?’’ Why say ‘Catalogue?’ 
And why ‘Ships?’ Of course, those of us 
who read Homer’s ‘Iliad’ remember the 
famous catalogue of the ships. But what 
has that to do with Illinois teachers?’’ 

There is, however, something to be said 
in defense of this title. The something 
may be far-fetched but still it is some- 
thing. When Dickens was reporting Ven- 
eering’s political speech in ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’’. he gravely, or facetiously, wrote: 
‘*Veneering institutes an original compari- 
son between the country and a ship; point- 
edly calling the ship, the Vessel of the 
State, and the Minister the Man at the 
Helm.’’ Then why not paraphrase Ven- 
eering’s very original point and institute 
a comparison between the school and a 
ship? You see, when all the details are 
thus explained the reason for the title is 
as plain as a pike staff. We hope that you 
will enjoy this monthly report of the prog- 
ress of the educational fleet of Illinois and 
that you will be interested in the accounts 
of the different skippers and mates of the 
sloops, brigantines, liners, freighters, skiffs 
and prairie schooners hereafter mentioned. 

My Job’s comforters have interposed an- 
other objection. They point out that 
‘*Homer smote his bloomin’ lyre’’ and 
gave his catalogue in verse. I must con- 
fess myself unable to do that. The Muses 
who might have aided me were all en- 
gaged in the Playground Movement this 
summer. Of course I could have dashed 
off something about ‘‘Pana’s populous 
plains’’ and ‘‘Rockford’s racy rill,’’ but, 
on the whole, perhaps its just as well that 
I didn’t. 

And, by the way, don’t expect to find 
all the transfers and promotions recorded 
in this one issue: 


: : “—-for I 
Should fail to number and to name them all,— 
Had I ten tongues, ten throats, a voice unapt 
To weary, uttered from a heart of brass,— 
Unless the Muses aided me. I now 

Will sing of the commanders and the ships.” 


Eureka: 

Frank D, Thomson will have charge of 
the big high school erected by three dis- 
tricts at Eureka this year. Mr. Thomson 
was formerly principal of the Springfield 
High School. His new place will be a more 
important one and the salary will be 
greater than that paid in Springfield. 

The township high school faculty at 
Eureka has been completed. Among the 
new instructors are the following: C. W. 
Knudson, a graduate of Eureka College, 
will teach chemistry. Mr. Knudson was 
for a time at the experimental station of 
the Ohio state agricultural college at 
Wooster, O. He comes to Eureka from 
Chicago, where he has been one of the 
testing chemists for Armour and Company. 
Bruce Hitch of Bloomington will teach 
natural sciences. Miss Dorothy Self, for- 
merly of the Eureka College faculty, will 
teach English and history. Miss Eva Nix- 
= of Granville, Q. ,will teach German and 

atin. 


Springfield: 

I. M. Allen resigned his position as 
principal of the high school at Wichita, 
Kan., last summer to become principal of 
the Springfield High School. He has made 
a very favorable impression on the people 
of Springfield and great things are expect- 
ed of him. A new high school will be built 
in Springfield this year. Mr. Allen, the 
present principal, and Mr. W. B. Ittner, 
the architect, are old friends, Mr. Ittner 
having built a high school building in 
Wichita four years ago. 

Decatur: 

Jesse H. Newlon, principal of the De- 
eatur High School, received an offer last 
July to go to Kansas City, Kan., as high 
school principal at a greatly increased sal- 
ary. The Decatur board had already made 
his next year’s salary $2,500, an increase 
of $200. When the Kansas offer was re- 
ceived Mr. Newlon was offered a salary of 
$2,800 by the Decatur board with the un- 
derstanding that next year it would be 
$3,000. After carefully considering the 
two alternatives, Mr. Newlon decided to 
stay in Decatur. The Decatur Herald in 
an editorial on Mr. Newlon said: ‘‘It is 
flattering to community pride and the 
spirit of progressiveness that pervades the 
Decatur schools that some teachers prefer 
to remain here at a financial sacrifice.’’ 

Miss Helen E. Devlin of Appleton, Wis., 
has been appointed to the place of director 
of girls’ physical education in the Deca- 
tu’ public schools. Miss Devlin has done 
work in the Indianapolis schools. She is a 
graduate of the North American Gymnas- 
tic Union normal school in Indianapolis. 
Miss Trumble, last year’s director, will de- 
vote all her time to the development of 
school nursing and hygiene. 

T. R. Isaacs of Farmington, Mo., has 
been appointed to take charge of the new- 
ly created department of agriculture in 
the Decatur High School. The new instruc- 
tor is a graduate of the University of Ili- 
nois and is highly recommended by Dean 
Davenport of the college of agriculture. 
St. Cloud, Minn.: 

C. H. Maxson is now superintendent of 
schools at St. Cloud, Minn. For the past 
four and a half years he had been superin- 
tendent of the schools of Moline. His new 
position is regarded as an advancement. 
During his superintendency at Moline, Mr. 
Maxson was instrumental in securing the 
establishment of a night school for for- 
eigners, of a training school for kindergar- 
ten teachers, of social and civic centers, 
parent-teacher clubs, free dental clinics 
and a department of hygiene, a continua- 
tion school for apprentices, and the intro- 
duction of vocational and business courses 
in the Moline High School. With the co- 
operation of his board he secured a $100,- 
000 district high school and personally su- 
pervised the erection of the new high 
school. The departure of Superintendent 
Maxson to Minnesota is a loss for Illinois. 
Flagstaff, Ariz.: 

Miss Sarah H. Clickeer of Decatur goes 
to Flagstaff this fall as critic teacher in 
the state normal school. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.: 

Miss Seva Ruth Smith of Carbondale has 

been appointed teacher of domestic econ- 


omy in the Cape Girardeau State Normal 
School. 


Roswell, N. M.: 

Miss Grace Robinson of Ashkum has a 
position as teacher of English and public 
speaking in the high school at Roswell, 
New Mexico. She took additional work in 
public speaking and dramatic art in the 
University of Wisconsin this summer. 


Hastings, Neb.: 

T. W. B. Everhart, for the past year a 
special student at the University of Chi- 
cago, is now superintendent of schools at 
Hastings, Nebraska, at a salary of $2,500 
a year. Mr. Everhart was formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Havana, Illinois. 
After that he was located at Mason City, 
Enid, Okla.; and Fort Madison, Iowa. 


New Concord, O.: 

Earle Bryant, head of the biology de- 
partment of Muskingum college, and Miss 
Marguerite Davidson of Columbus, Ohio, 
were married June 24 in Columbus. Pro- 
fessor Bryant is a graduate of Millikin 
University and has also done graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 


Ruston, La.: 

Orville Hankins, a graduate of last 
year’s senior class of the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Agricultural college of the Louis- 
iana Industrial Institute at Ruston, La. 
Immediately after graduation Mr. Han- 
kins took a position in an agricultural 
school in Louisiana. On March 1, he was 
appointed an instructor in the State Indus- 
trial Institute and his promotion to super- 
intendent followed within three months. 


Louisville, Ky.: 

C. E. Reed of Omaha was this summer 
appointed to the principalship of Louis- 
ville’s new $1,000,000 Boys’ High School 
at a salary of $3,000 a year. Principal 
Briggs of Rockford was under considera- 
tion for this position for a time and was 
strongly favored by Superintendent E. O. 
Holland. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Miss Mary Kirk of Macomb and Miss 
Louisa Weatherhead of Moline will take 
positions in the schools of Minneapolis this 
fall. 


Duluth, Minn.: 

Earl Hodson of Galesburg is to be super- 
visor of music in the high school at Du- 
luth this year. He is a graduate of Lom- 
bard College and has also taken special 
work in the American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Des Moines, Iowa.: 

Miss Ruby Lucas, who has met with 
great success as mathematics instructor in 
the Freeport high school since 1909, has 
resigned to become instructor of mathe- 
matics in one of the high schools of Des 
Moines, her former home. She has been 
one of the most popular instructors the 
Freeport high school has had. 


Spokane, Wash.: 

Miss Cora Rankin of Gibson City has 
gone to Spokane to teach in the public 
schools, 
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Geneva: 

Professor Potter of Chicago has been 
elected by the Geneva school board and 
by the St. Charles board as supervisor of 
music in the two towns this year. The 
school boards of these two towns believe 
that better results can be secured by a man 
music instructor. It is thought that the 
boys will take more interest in the sub- 
ject when it is taught by a man, while 
the girls will take an interest in music 
whether the teacher is a man or a woman. 
Sterling: 

A course in agriculture will be added to 
the curriculum of the Sterling High School 
this year by E. T. Austin, principal of the 
township school. The course will not ne- 
cessitate the hiring of a new teacher as 
the other studies will be arranged to per- 
mit time for the new course. C. R. Hol- 
singer, instructor in science and physics, 
took a course in agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this summer and he to- 
gether with C. N. Timmons the present 
manual training instructor, will teach the 
course. 

Principal E. T. Austin of Sterling Town- 
ship High School, spent a great part of the 
summer lecturing at chautauquas through- 
out the state of Ohio. 


Brimfield: 

Two new teachers will be at Brimfield 
this year. They are Miss Anna Steele, as- 
sistant high school teacher, and Miss Vera 
Theis who will have charge of the gram- 
mar room. mn 


Beardstown: 

Leroy Hedgecock, a graduate of the 
law school of Illinois Wesleyan, will teach 
in the Beardstown High School this year 
Windsor: 

Miss Helen Daly of Monmouth has been 
elected principal of the Windsor high 
school. She has been a student at the 
University of Illinois. A number of Wind- 
sor teachers took courses in the summer 
school at the Eastern Illinois Normal at 
Charleston this year. Among them were: 
Misses Nellie and Fannie Hancock, Nellie 
Row, Bessie Row, Susie English, Kit 
Peters and Della Stoddard and Mr. Joseph 
H. Dunscomb. 


San Jose: 

Miss Clara Brian, a graduate of the IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University, took a six 
weeks’ post graduate course in Columbia 
University. While in the Wesleyan, Miss 
Brian specialized in home economics and 
domestic science. 

Fithian: 

John J. Miner, engaged last spring to 
teach the graded school at Fithian, has 
been employed to take charge of the new 
high school department of the Fithian 
schools. A new township high school will 
be built this year in the neighboring town 
of Muncie and the Oakwood and the Fith- 
ian school directors have such each put ina 
high school department preparatory to the 
Muncie building when it is completed. Mr. 
Miner has a good prospect, if he succeeds 
at Fithian, of becoming principal of the 
new high school at Muncie. 

Huntley: 

B. A. Streator of Milledgeville, Ill., has 
been secured as superintendent of the 
schools of Huntley this year. The high 
school course at Huntley will be enlarged, 
a four-year commercial course being added 
which may be elected instead of the col- 
lege preparatory course. 

Fillmore: 

Miss Helen Strickle is the new principal 
of the Fillmore High School. Miss Strickle 
graduated last June from the Illinois Wes- 


leyan University and was one of the prom- 
inent members of her class. 
Elwood: 

Miss Fannie Bruce will have charge of 
the Elwood school this year. She succeeds 
Wesley Holstein of Frankfort. 

Havana: 

Miss Cordelia Parker, a graduate of the 
Illinois State Normal University of the 
elass of 1915, has taken a position as 
teacher in the seventh grade at Havana. 
Aurora: 

S. K. McDowell of Hoopeston is now 
superintendent of the West Side schools 
of Aurora. During his stay in Hoopeston, 
Superintendent McDowell proved his abil- 
ity and is credited with increasing the 
efficiency of the Hoopeston schools 50 per 
cent. 

Rockford: 

Last July four Rockford teachers were 
under consideration by the school author- 
ities of Louisville, Ky. They were Super- 
intendnt R. G. Jones, Principal C. P. Briggs 
of the high school, Athletic Director 
Frank J. Winters and Rex A. Dunn. The 
offers were very attractive, positions being 
open in Louisville’s new million dollar 
high school. Supt. Jones and Mr. Winters 
definitely refused almost at once as they 
had just made a good start in their work 
in Rockford. Mr. Briggs made a trip to 
Louisville to look over the ground. He was 
strongly recommended by Superintendent 
E. O. Holland of Louisville. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, however, Mr. 
Briggs decided to remain in Rockford. 
Rex A. Dunn was elected commercial 
teacher in the new Louisville Boys’ High 
School at a salary of $1,170. Later Mr. 
Dunn decided not to accept the appoint- 
ment, preferring to stay in Rockford an- 
other year at a salary of $1,075. Leland 
Burroughs, who has been taking special 
work at the University of Chicago, was 
appointed English teacher to succeed Rob- 
ert L. Collins who goes to Indianapolis 
this fall. 


Carlinville: 

Miss Ara Large of Owaneco has accept- 
ed a position as instructor in literature in 
the Carlinville High School.. Miss Large 
is a member of this year’s graduating 
class of Millikin University. She majored 
in English and won considerable distinc- 
tion at school in student theatricals and 
in reading. 

Lincoln: 


H. Lee Cooke has been employed as man- 
ual training instructor in the Lincoln High 
School this year. Mr. Cooke is a graduate 
of the Illinois State Normal University 
and has, in addition, been taking a post- 
graduate course in summer school. With 
the sanction of the board he has outlined 
a course in manual training, including me- 
chanical drawing and other related sub- 
jects, for the entire four years of the high 
school course instead of merely two years 
as has been in force in the past. 

Earl Hudgins, a member of the 1915 
class of I. S. N. U., sueceeds A. B. Korb 
as principal of the Linéoln High School. 

Miss Bessie Edds is the new domestic 
science teacher at the Central School in 
Lincoln, She is a graduate of the domestic 
science department of Lincoln College and 
has been teaching for the past two years 
in Indiana, 

Batavia: 

G. W. Winchell, of the Batavia high 
school faculty, spent the early part of his 
vacation on a cot at the Colonial hospital 
in Geneva. He was suffering at the time 
from an attack of appendicitis. 
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Moline: 

Lewis A. Mahoney is Moline’s new su- 
perintendent of schools. Mr. Mahoney is a 
graduate of the East Aurora high school, 
attended the University of Chicago and 
Olivet College, leaving his collegiate stud- 
ies with a master’s degree. He was super- 
intendent of the Franklin Grove schools 
for four years, at Wilmington four years 
and comes to Moline from a six years serv- 
ice in Rochelle. He was a favorite in Ro- 
chelle. 

Galesburg: 

County Superintendent Boyes of Knox 
County was not affected by the passage of 
the new law passed by the last general as- 
sembly providing that reasonable expense 
money be provided by the county boards of 
the various counties for the county super- 
intendent in making his various trips of 
inspection. The Knox County Board of its 
own volition some years ago passed a reso- 
lution establishing the practice of paying 
the county superintendent’s expenses on 
school business. The practice is direetly 
in line with the liberal policy which has 
always been pursued by the Knox County 
Board with relation to the development 
and advancement of the school system. 
Peoria: 

J. H. Brewer of the Blaine School and 
B. F. Schirer of the Sumner school, both of 
Peoria, conducted a summer school for 
boys of sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
standing this summer at the Peoria Y. M. 
C. A. “The study and recitation period 
lasted from 8:30 o’clock to 11:30 o’clock 
each morning with a period after classes 
given to swimming in the Y. M. C. A. 
pool. The term ended August 7. Follow- 
ing that, the boys had a week’s recre- 
ation at Camp Lonoak on the banks of 
Lake Senachwine. 

Mrs. Ida Smith was teacher for the 
school maintained for one-half day each 
day during the summer months at the 
Peoria County Detention Home. 

Physical training has been made com- 
pulsory for Peoria high school pupils ex- 
cept in case of ill-health or contrary 
wishes of parents. On recommendation of 
the teachers’ committee, the Peoria Board 
has also added a course in music to the 
regular high school work. 


Blue Island: 

Miss Ruth Dillavou, formerly teacher of 
the primary grace of the Douglas School in 
Clinton, has taken a position as primary 
teacher in the Blue Island School. She has 
taught in Clinton for the past four years 
and has been highly successful in primary 
teaching. Miss Dillavou took special work 
at the University of Chicago this summer. 
Hallville: 

Leslie Hunt, who taught special classes 
in physies at the summer school of the 
Illinois Wesleyan University. is to teach 
in the Hallville high school this year. He 
expects to complete his college course at 
St. Louis University the following year. 
Sullivan: 

Teachers who have been employed to 
teach the schools near Sullivan this year 
are as follows: Edward Butler, Newcas- 
tle; Donald Butler, West Hudson; Neva 
Wallace, East Hudson; Elsie Vaughan, 
Rosedale; Edna Wellman, Dunn. 

Roanoke: 

Miss Hortense Braden of Wabash, Indi- 
ana, has been given the position of in- 
structor in English in the high school at 
Roanoke. Miss Braden is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. 8S. A. Lahr of 
Gridley is superintendent of the Roanoke 
schools and Miss Ethyl Stowe of Belvidere 
is principal, 
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WEDDINGS IN ASIA 


Miss Rowena Wilson has resigned her 
position as teacher in the Hebron high 
school and expects to sail for China on 
September 18. Announcement has been 
made of her engagement to Paul C. Casset, 
the ceremony to take place in Kobe, Japan. 
Both Miss Wilson and Mr. Casset are for- 
mer students of Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. Mr. Casset is engaged in educational 
work in Tsing Tau, China. 

Miss Mary Angeline Gilmore, formerly 
of Delavan, was married last June in Nan- 
kin, China, to Vincent Herbert Gowen, a 
missionary. Mrs. Gowen went to China 
four years ago, taking up work with the 
American University. 


INSTRUCTION IN CARE OF TEETH 


Beginning with September, special in- 
struction will be given to the pupils in the 
Geneva schools on ‘‘ The Teeth, Their Care 
and Preservation.’’ Instruction will in- 
clude effects of different kinds of food on 
the teeth, the proper way to eat, and the 
effect of the condition of the teeth on gen- 
eral health. To insure that the pupils care 
for their teeth in the proper way, it is 
planned to give them a marking on the 
care and condition of their teeth. 


FORMER TEACHER A MAIL CARRIER 


W. H. Barry, who has taught school in 
King Township in Christian County, has 
become the mail carrier of Rural Route No. 
5 out of Taylorville. He passed the exami- 
nation for his new position with an aver- 
age of 90, standing first in a class of thirty 
aspirants. His salary is $1,200 a year. 


FORMER TEACHER TO RUN MODEL 
FARM 


William P. Miller, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools in Heyworth, El Paso and 
other towns in Central Illinois, has secured 
a position as manager of a fine dairy farm 
belonging to R. H. Donnelly, a Chicago 
publisher. The farm which Mr. Miller is 
to manage is situated between Libertyville 
and Chicago, a few miles out of Chicago. 


NEW PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 


Leo B. Rasmussen is the new physical 
director at the Central School in Joliet this 
fall. He was formerly director of athletics 
and gymnastics at the University of Ken- 
tucky, at the Y. M. C, A. at Oshkosh, Wis., 
and of the Community Club, at Wellsville, 
R. Xe 

E. R. Musselman of Naperville has been 
elected physical director of the schools of 
Rock Island. Mr. Musselman is a graduate 
of the Naperville high school, of the Chi- 
eago Y. M. C. A. college and has taught in 
the East Chicago schools and with the 
South Side Playground Association of Chi-. 
cago. 

A physical culture school is to be started 
in Rockford. Three experts will be in 
charge,—George Kitteringham, former star 
R. H. 8. athlete; P. S. Stansch, former 
coach at St. Vincent de Paul’s University; 
and Aileen Prouty, formerly with the 
women’s department of the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club. 

J. D. Fletcher, who was at Morris last 
year, will be coach at the West Side high 
school at Aurora this fall. Fletcher’s home 
is in South Haven, Mich. He played on 
the Michigan Ag team during his college 
career and is considered an excellent bask- 
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etball and football coach. Coach Chapel, 
who was at West Aurora last year has gone 
to Billings, Montana. 

Howard Slough, the Moline high school 
coach, has resigned to go into business with 
his father at Abingdon. His successor 
comes from the high school at Missoula, 
Montana. Everyone seems agreed that the 
first name of the new coach is John and 
that his middle initial is F. There seems 
to be a division of opinion, however, as to 
the spelling of his last name. One eminent 
authority names him MecGlough. Another 
equally eminent authority has him listed as 
MeGoff. Be that as it may, the new Mo- 
line coach is a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity and during his college career was 
one of the best football players in his 
school. He has since been very successful 


in developing high school athletes. 


MINOR COLLEGES 


A thousand dollar scholarship was 
founded recently at Geneseo Collegiate In- 
stitute by Mrs. Fannie Eliza Brown. 

Dr. J. E. Rouse of Miliikin University 
has outlined a complete two-year normal 
course which will be in operation this fall. 

Several prominent Illinois Methodists 
are named as possible successors to the 
presidency of McKendree College at Leba- 
non. The question will be decided at the 
meeting of the Illinois Conference, Septem- 
ber 8 to 13 in Springfield. Among those 
mentioned are: Rev. Joseph Nate of Leroy, 
Rev. Walter Aitken of Bloomington, and 
Rev. J. M. Van Cleve of Decatur. Ex- 
Governor Deneen refused to be considered 
for the place. 

Professor Arthur MeCay Pardee of Tar- 
xio, Mo., has been elected professor of 
shemistry in Monmouth College. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. J. N. Swan, who has gone to the 
University of Mississippi. 

G. H. Armstrong is the new head of the 
conservatory of music of William and 
Vashti College at Aledo. 

Through a recent court decision, title to 
the land upon which the Hedding College 
buildings at Abingdon are situated, is now 
clear. 

Jesse Bogue, a graduate of DePauw Uni- 
versity, is the new instructor in public 
speaking at the Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He also teaches classas in rhetoric. 

Miss Lyde R. Porter, a member of the 
faculty of Illinois Wesleyan University 
since 1890, has retired. 


RECITATION—STUDY PLAN ADOPTED 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


I. M. Allen, the new principal of the 
Springfield High School, has inaugurated a 
new system of study. He tried out the 
system while he was at Wichita, Kansas, 
and it has since been copied by several 
other high schools. His idea is to have the 
study period follow the recitation at school 
and under the supervision of the teacher, 
thus doing away with the great amount of 
outside or home work. 

During the last year there were eight 
forty-minute periods in one school day. In 
the case of many pupils, recitations were 
grouped and study on some _ subjects 
slighted. This school year, if the new plan 
is successful, there will be four periods of 
eighty minutes each. The first half of 
each will be devoted to the hearing of rec- 
itation and the latter half to study in the 
same room under the eye of the teacher. 
Study will therefore be, to a certain ex- 
tent, compulsory. This plan has been suc- 
cessful in Wichita. 


| September, 


SPECIAL WORK BY TEACHERS 


In going over the year’s reports, a grat- 
ifying detail has appeared in the number 
of public school teachers who have in- 
ereased their efficiency by summer study 
at various schools and colleges. In Decatur, 
for instance, seventy teachers, a third of 
Decatur’s teaching force, have been tak- 
ing work in summer schools before return- 
ing to their duties this month. This is a 
considerable advance, there being but 
forty Decatur teachers included in the ad- 
vance study list last year. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL DEDI- 
CATED 


On August 17th, an all-day gathering 
was held on the campus of the new town- 
ship school building at Chrisman and an 
excellent dedicatory program given. 
Among the speakers were John D. Shoop 
of Chicago; J. C. Hannah, state high school 
inspector; Professor H. A. Hollister, High 
School Visitor of the University of Illi- 
nois, 


Atwood: 

Miss Elizabeth Wiley of Bloomington 
will teach in the Atwood high school this 
year. She is a graduate of the Illinois 
Wesleyan University. 

Pittsfield: 

Miss Mattie Merrill has rounded out 43 
years as a primary teacher in the schools 
of Pittsfield. In many Pittsfield families 
three generations have begun their school 
life under her teaching. A movement has 
been started by former pupils to raise $500 
for Miss Merrill as a free will offering to 
show the esteem in which she is held. The 
money will be paid into the state teachers’ 
fund making it possible for Miss Merrill 
to receive a teacher’s pension of $400 a 
year for life. 


Roberts: 

Miss Marcia Sleezer is to teach ‘the 
eighth grade in the Roberts school this 
year. 

Professor F. F. Scatterday, who had 
been secured as principal of the Roberts 
public school, has been elected principal of 
the new township high school which is to 
be erected this year in Roberts. 

Clinton: 

Miss Marjorie Welsh of Bradford was 
elected as teacher of domestic science and 
head of the art department in the schools 
of Clinton. She is a graduate of the Do- 
mestic Science School at the University of 
Illinois and has taken considerable work 
in music at Knox. 8. A. Dorris of Urbana 
has been employed as commercial teacher. 
Miss Beulah Lyons of Normal has been se- 
lected for a vacancy in the grade schools. 


Herrin: 

Harry G. Spear, formerly of Danville 
and for the last four years of Assumption, 
has charge of the new township high 
school at Herrin. 


Kankakee: 

Miss Belle Cleghorn of Kankakee, who 
was to have taught at Peotone this fall, 
was killed this summer at Manitou, Colo- 
rado, having been run down by an automo- 
bile. Miss Cleghorn was one of the bril- 
liant students of Kankakee. She took a 
four year course at the University of IIli- 
nois in three and one-half years, graduat- 
ing from the U. of I. in February, 1914. 


St. Charles: 

Miss Martha McQueen of Elgin, a for- 
mer student of Beloit College, will teach 
in the St. Charles public schools this year. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE COURSE 
AT DECATUR 


T. R. Isaacs, the new instructor in agri- 
culture at the Decatur High School, has 
outlined a four-year course in his subject 
which will be started this fall. With the 
co-operation of Superintendent Engleman, 
Mr. Isaacs has mapped out eight semesters 
of work as follows: 

Farm Crops. 

Horticulture. 

Soils. 

Animal Husbandry. 

Farm Machinery. 

Farm Management. 

Plant and Animal Improvement. 
. Dairying. 

Most of the high schools throughout the 
state having agriculture courses, are going 
at the subject rather tentatively. They 
are experimenting to a large extent to find 
out how much work of this kind can be 
given in a high school course. Mr. Isaacs, 
on the other hand, has set himself a defi- 
nite goal for which to strive. To some 
superintendents and instructors his pro- 
gram may seem to be somewhat ambitious. 
The purpose of the Decatur instructor is 
shown in the following, taken from his an- 
nouncement of the course: 

“The courses will meet the needs of those stu- 
dents who will take up farming as a vocation 
after graduating from the high school. It will 
also aid other students to get an insight into the 
profession of agriculture with a view to choosing 
it as a vocation. 3 

“It will be the further purpose of this depart- 
ment to co-operate through extension activities 
with the farmers of Macon county, for the pro- 
motion of better and more sctentific systems of 
agriculture. 

Outline By Semesters. 

First year, first semester—Farm crops. A study 
of the grain, forage, and fiber crops of this vicin- 
ity with reference to seed selection, soil adapta- 
tion, cultivation, harvesting, storing and market- 
ing. In addition to this, methods of combating 
insects and fungus diseases and other problems 
related to farm crops will be given. 

“The laboratory work will include the selection, 
care and judging of grains for seed, Dest methods 
of testing vitality of seeds, a study of weeds, 
weed seeds and injurious insects. 


Horticulture Second Semester. 

Second semester—Horticulture, 1. Fruit grow- 
ing. Tree planting, harvesting, grading, packing 
and storing of various kinds of fruits. A his- 
tory of the various fruits will be studied includ- 
ing the insect enemies and diseases to which they 
are subject and practical methods of combating 
them. The laboratory work will consist of prac- 
tice in grafting, budding and tree setting. Field 
work in pruning and spraying will also be given. 

2. Vegetable gardening. A study of the vari- 
ous kinds of garden vegetables, methods of culti- 
vation, fertilizers, insect and fungus enemies, 
grading and marketing. The greater portion of 
the laboratory gardens and in treating for insects 
and fungus diseases will also be given. 


Landscape Gardening. 

8. Landscape gardening. ‘The various shade 
trees, shrubberies and flowers will be studied 
with reference to their use in landscape designs 
for farm and city homes. Laboratory will consist 
of drafting designs for houses, public buildings, 
playgrounds and parks. Home projects will also 
be a part of this work. 


Soils. 

Second year, first semester—Soils. Origin and 
formation of soils, physical composition, mois- 
ture, texture, drainage, effect of size of particles, 
and granulation, the influence of soil fertility 
upon crop yields, ten essential elements of plant 
food, conservation of plant food supply, the use 
of manures and fertilizers, rotation of crops. 

Laboratory work—Germinating seeds in well 
drained and poorly drained soil, in light and 
dark colored soil, percolation, capillary rise of 
moisture, tenacity of various soils, determination 
of apparent and real specific gravity of soils, pot 
culture, soil judging and visits to neighboring 


farms. 
Animal Husbandry. 

Second semester—Animal Husbandry. A study 
of the types and breeds of rarm animals, meth- 
ods of improvement. The principles of feeds and 
feeding will also be given in this course. The 
laboratory work will consist of the use of the 
score card, comparative judging of various types 
of breeds, practice in locating the external parts 
of animals. 
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THE YOUNG AND FIELD 
LITERARY READERS 


By Superintendent Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field 








These books are prepared for children by those who love 
children. The ideals, ideas, and achievements of Superintendent 
Ella Flagg Young need no comment. It is worth while to have 
them reflected in the important subject of children’s reading. 
Walter Taylor Field has long been recognized by librarians and 
teachers as a leading authority on children’s reading and an 
author of established reputation. 


It is believed that the acme of excellence has been attained in this series of 
readers, not only in the quality and arrangement of selections, but also in the 
presentation of helps and suggestive questions which will lead to the understand- 
ing and appreciation. THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS 
will be found to possess unusual strength at the point where so many readers 
fail—in the transition from primary to advanced grades. Write us, concerning 


pis most important books—the Third and Fourth Readers—which are now 
ready. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








HOME GEOGRAPHY 


New Book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
Ilinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
With Type Study Stories Written by Zura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, II. 

_ The book covers the work given on this subject in the Course of Study for the Schools of 
Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers everywhere find great difficulty 
in obtaining. It is prepa ed along different lines from anything yet published for this subject. 
The language is simple forte pupils’ study. The iustructions and information for the teacher 


are the most definite ever furnished in this line. Every teacher of Home Geography should have 
the book and put it into the hands of the pupils, 


The Price is 4%c at your bookstore, or postraid from 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Il. 











HEADQUARTERS for 


The Bradley famous Semi-Moist Water 
Colors, Kindergarten Furniture, Materials 
and Books, Art, Drawing and Elementary 
Manual Training Supplies, Adhezo—sticks 
like Glue, Raphia, Reed, and other Hand-work Mater- 
ials, “Montessori Method Material,’ Brown’s Famous 
Pictures. 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


N. W. Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
207 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


An illustrated, 
book that enables anyone 
to quickly identify an 
song or insectivorous bir 
It describes their habits and 
peculiarities; tells you 
where to look for them and 
describes their nests, eggs 
, and songs. 
Every bird is shown in 
the natural color, The 
illustrations are the dest, 
the most accurate, and the 
most valuable ever printed 
in a bird book. 
Bound In Cloth, ®.75 net ; 
in Leather, $1.00 net ; 
postage 5e 


FLOWER GUIDE 


By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 
A guide to the common wild flowers found in the East- 
ern and Middle States. 
Wild Flower Guide is the same size and scope as Bird 
Guide. It has had an extraordinary sale and has been 
adopted and used vil quantities in many of our leading 
colleges and schoo! 
The COLORED i. LUSTRATIONS are beautiful, ar- 
tistic and accurate. The text tells where each is found, 
when it blooms, whether in woods, fields, swamps, etc., 
the height that the plant attains, etc. 


Bound in Cloth, #.75 net; In Leather, $1.00 
net; postage 5c. 


THE TREE GUIDE 


By Julia Ellen Rogers 
Author of “‘The Tree Book” 


THE TREE GUIDE is uniform in 
style and size with the Pocket Birdand 
Flower Guides which have become so 
universally popular in the school. It 
contains illustrations in full color and 
descriptions of every tree east of the 
Rocky Mountains which include the 
range, the classification, the distinctive 
features such as flowers, leaves, fruit, 
etc., and all other marks that lead to an 
easy identification of the tree. No de- 
tail that will help the student has been 
omitted and the small sizeofthevolume §& 
makes it convenient to carry. 
ja tllustrations in color; Many in 
lack and white 


A ‘TRébih Re breast 


Cena, I “we 
Cloth, net, $1.00 Leather, net, $1.25 
These complete volumes appeal to the adult and 
juvenile alike. Mail your order to-day 


Public-School Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Ilis. 

















Primary Teachers, 


Have you worn out 
your copy of 


Songs of the Tree Top 
and Meadow? 


We have a supply of this immensely pop- 
ular collection of children's poems, 


Price, 40 cents. 


Do you know any primary teacher who 
has no copy? Please let her know about 
the book. It is recommended in the Illinois 
State Course of Study. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY Bloomington, Illinois 
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Third year, first semester—Farm Mechanics. 
Farm machinery, with reference to its proper care 
and the physical laws related to its use, rope tying 
and splicing, belt placing, systems of water sup- 
ply for the farmhouse, sewage disposal, heating 
systems, soldering, babbitting, and gasoline en- 
gines. Laboratory—Shop work and drafting de- 
signs for farm power plant, plumbing system, 
sewage disposal, and so on. 


Farm Management. 


Second t Farm t. The se- 
lection of a farm, equipment, buildings, location, 
type of soil, rotation plan, records of crop yields, 
live stock and expenditures. A study of systems 
on model farms will be followed and visits will 
made to neighboring farms. 

Fourth year, first semester—Plant and Animal 
Improvement. A study of the principles and laws 
of breeding, origin and evolution of domestic ani- 
mals. Detailed study of special problems in im- 
provement of both plants and animals. 

Second semester—Dairying. Babcock milk test, 
adulteration tests, moisture, salt and fat tests for 
butter, ice cream making, sterilization and pas- 
teurization, city milk supply, best methods of cook- 
ing, storing, ripening and so on. 








VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


—vVocational guidance must become part 
and parcel of American life. Teachers 
must give it sympathetic and thoughtful 
attention and aid the parents and the pub- 
lic in this duty. 

Many efforts to give organization and 
effectiveness to this guidance are being 
made. Each individual requires personal 
attention by some one but a plan by which 
this attention may be assured is needed. 

Meyer Bloomfield has made available all 
the timely discussion and reports of prom- 
ising efforts toward this end in his volume, 
Readings in Vocational Guidance. ll sig- 
nificant addresses, articles and other con- 
tributions are printed in one volume. This 
is published by Ginn and Company of Bos- 
ton and costs $2.25. 





LANGUAGE DRILL THROUGH GAMES 


—In this industrial world some drill that 
is just plain hard work and close attention 
must be entered upon and faithfully per- 
formed. But language—the art of ex- 
pressing one’s own self—should be mas- 
tered by joyous efforts and under kindly 
motives. 

In Language Games For All Grades, the 
author, Alhambra G. Deming, gives the 
teachers and children a delightful means 
for this end of language drill. Superin- 
tendent J. N. Adee of Johnstown, Pa., as- 
sures us that this is so. This is one of the 
publications of the Beckley-Cardy Com- 


pany. 


ROSCOE ALUMNI MEETING 


Many schools have alumni associations 
in more or less flourishing condition. In 
too many cases interest in alumni meetings 
dwindles. The Roscoe school alumni, how- 
ever, held a splendid meeting last June at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Moore, 
forty members being present. Among the 
out-of-town members who came, were: Liz- 
zie Greenlee, Martha Andrew, Mrs. Lena 
Allen Avery, Mrs. Ruby Allen Metzie, 
Bessie and Jessie Pettis. The officers for 
the coming year are as follows: Mrs. Bessie 
Poy, president; Fay Hutchins, vice presi- 
dent; Mina Hardy, secretary; Bertha 
Hutchins, program committee; Kate White- 
head, general arrangements. 


JANITORS WILL WEAR UNIFORMS 

The Quincy Board of Education has 
adopted a resolution ordering the janitors 
and engineers in the various public schools 
of Quincy to wear some kind of uniform. 
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The board believes that dignity will be 
added to the service by the uniform. 





HIGH SCHOOL SWIMMING POOL 
OPENED TO PUBLIC 

The Champaign Business Women’s Club 

and the Champaign Chamber of Commerce 

made arrangements with the school board 

to open the swimming pool at the Cham- 


‘paign High School to the public during the 


latter part of the summer. Swimming in- 
structors were hired and a small fee 
charged to defray expenses of janitor serv- 
ice and heating of the water and other ex- 
penses, 





OKLAHOMA TOWNS EXCHANGE 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


For some time we have heard the clar- 
ion call, ‘‘See America first.’? We have 
also known of the very commendable sys- 
tem of ‘‘exchange professors’’ between 
some of our universities and those of Eu- 
rope. In Oklahoma this year two cities 
have adapted a combination of these two 
ideas. The towns of Vinita and McAlester 
have exchanged superintendents, Supt. C. 
N. Peak of McAlester going to Vinta and 
Supt. W. G. Masterson of Vinita going to 
McAlester. 





CAFETERIA AT MOLINE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


The board of education has installed a 
fine cafeteria in the high school building 
at Moline. Throughout the school year 
high school and eighth grade pupils may 
obtain a hot lunch at noon for a nominal 
fee. Miss Clara Wickel is in charge of the 
cafeteria. 





SCHOOL FOR COACHES A SUCCESS 


The high school coaches who attended 
the summer school for coaches at the Uni- 
vers‘ty of Illinois are enthusiastic over the 
athletic course and the university. One 
hundred and ninety-seven men from vari- 
ous parts of the United States, 109 of 
whom took no other course were enrolled. 
One hundred thirty students specialized in 
baseball, 125 in football, 135 in track and 
field, and 142 in basketball. 





TWO SALARY CLASSES FOR PEORIA 
TEACHERS 

—Beginning this fall, Peoria grade 
school teachers will be divided into two 
classes, as regards salary. Those who have 
taught less than thirty-five years are in 
Class A and those who have taught more 
than thirty-five years are designated as 
Class B. 

In Class A, teachers now receiving the 
minimum of $45 will at the end of two 
years be raised to $50 and will advance $5 
yearly until they reach the maximum of 
$90. 

Teachers now getting the maximum of 
$85 will reach the limit in two years from 
now when they will be paid $90. 

Those now receiving sums between the 
two extremes will be advanced proportion- 
ately. 

Peoria: 

Professor A. B. Korb, for the past two 
years principal of the Lincoln high school, 
has taken a position more agreeable to his 
taste as head of the German department of 
the Peoria Central High School. The new 
position also gives him an increase in sa)- 
ary. 





Atlanta: 

Mr. Dan Schirck, a recent graduate of 
the Illinois State Normal University, has 
been engaged as instructor in manual 
training in the Atlanta schools. Domestic 
science and manual training apparatus, 
similar to that in use at Mt. Pulaski, will 
be installed in the Atlanta schools. 

Miss Louise Strickle of Bloomington has 
been appointed teacher of English in the 
Atlanta High School. She finished a very 
successful year last June as a teacher in 
the high school at Bellflower. 


Rochelle: 

H. Wimmer succeeds Lewis A. Mahoney 
as superintendent of the public schools of 
Rochelle, Supt. Mahoney having gone to 
take charge of the Moline schools. Other 
new Rochelle teachers are H. M. Ladd, 
principal of the high school; J. Annis, 
manual training; Miss Harriet Hartley, 
science; Miss Carrie Priestley, commercial. 


Jacksonville: 

Mrs. Ida Smith has been appointed as 
commercial teacher in the Jacksonville 
High School. New teachers in the First 
Ward are: Miss Bess Pyatt and Miss Lil- 
ian Carter. Substitute teachers are: Miss 
Helen Harney, Miss Lena Hopper, Miss 
Maude Brown and Miss Lois Hayden. 


Pana: 

Miss Lulu L. Steele of Dover has been 
appointed to the chair of domestic science 
in the Pana Township high school. 

Mt. Pulaski: 

Loren B. Curry, instructor in chemistry 
and agriculture in the township high 
school at Mt. Pulaski, spent the latter part 
of the summer as instructor in boys’ ath- 
letics in the chautauqua at Piqua, Ohio. 
Mr. Curry is a graduate of the Illinois 
State Normal University with the class of 
1910. He was for several years principal 
of the Mason City High School. 
Hoopeston: 

T. M. Birney of Macomb has been elect- 
ed superintendent of the schools of Hoopes- 
ton to succeed S. K. McDowell who goes 
to the west side schools of Aurora. Mr. 
Birney’s teaching experience covers a pe- 
riod of nineteen years. He was teacher in 
a country school one year, was high school 
principal seven years at Normal and Ke- 
wanee, superintendent for seven years at 
Edwardsville and Morris, and superintend- 
ent of schools for the past four years at 
Macomb. 

Miss Zellette Troy was last summer ap- 
pointed librarian at Hoopeston. She is a 
graduate of the literary course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Miss Arlie Pierce of Bloomington will 
take the position of art teacher in the 
Hoopeston public schools this year. She 
succeeds Miss Zuanette Bowen, who re- 
signed to take a similar position in an 
Indiana school. 


Savanna: 

W. F. Martin, formerly of the DeKalb 
township high school faculty for the past 
seven years, has been engaged as principal 
of the township high school at Savanna. 
He succeeds Colin Higgins. 

Wapella: 

Miss Loretta Toohill has been named as 
teacher of the Fairview school near Wa- 
pella. Miss Toohill attended the Illinois 
State Normal University last year and the 
year before that taught at the Enterprise 
school near Wapella. 








“Seventy Years of Learning How Have Taught Us What We Are Doing Now” 


A Vision of the Forties 
and its Present Application 








@ The principles adopted by our company when founded seventy 
years ago, have been practiced so faithfully that we are known 
by many of our customers as the house of 


Printing, Just as You Would Have it Done 


@ From a humble beginning our principle of “Service First” 
has added to our customers, until last year we did fifty thou- 
sand dollars worth of School and College work alone. Our 
commercial business far exceeds this and doing this volume: of 
business, we can keep experts at the head of every department. 


@Our plant equipment enables a! give immediate and satisfactory 
service in delivering : 
EVERY PRINTING JOB 
BOOK BINDING, ENGRAVING 
OFFICE OUTFITS 


But We Are 


SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL WORK 


@ We will gladly send our suggestions and estimates of cost on any 
work no matter how large or small. 


Use Your Subscription to Save Money on Your Printing 





An agreement with the publisher of this magazine enables us to offer pou a 10% reduction 
on pour initial order of printing. This is true regardless of size. 
Sign your name in the margin below and send for our special quotation on your next 
printing job. 





Pantagraph Printing @ Stationery Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Printers of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER and S7HOOL AND HOME EDUCATION 














Teachers in 4th and 5th 
Grades Should Own 


Bookbinding 
for Schools 


By Ss. J. VAUGHN 


(See his article in November School and 
Home Education) 


(1). The regular teacher can 
do this work. 

(2). Only a little equipment 
needed. We furnish this and 
supplies at a minimum cost. 

(3). The things made are 
needed and used in the school 
and at home. 

(4). The interest of doing a 
real service makes attention to 
the work easy. 

(5). Problems of arithmetic, 
drawing, languages, etc., are re- 
lated to the work. 


Send 35c for Bookbinding 


(paper cover) or $1.00 for Printing 
and Bookbinding (cloth cover) 


Price list of materials and 
equipment on request. 


Write to the 


Pustic Scuoot Pusrisnine Go. 


Bloomington, Illinois 





SSAY OR DEBATE HELPS For Your Pupils— 


SELECTED MATERIAL RENTED ATLOW COST 





For 13 years students have been receiving help from Gleaners Library. It 
brings the best selections from tens of thousands of magazine articles and stand- 
ard books right to home or school. It saves time. It is up-todate. Moneg 
refunded if material is not satisfactory. 


Orders on essay subjects satisfactorily filled for 40c; on debates $1.00 and up. Material may 
be kept 2 weeks. The Library does not send out any lists of its material in advance, but gladly 
suggests topics. Remember the address! 


GLEANERS LIBRARY, Deptt, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 








TEACHERS WANTED 


For emergency calls for every department of school wo:k throughout theentire West. WRITE US TODAY. 

‘l he booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with laws of certification of 

teachers of all the states,” free to members, or sent prepaid for 50c in stamps. 
WILLIAM RUFFER, = 


ES EE aN 
TH! ROCKY MT IFA CHERS 5: AGE GENCY 4 


EMPIRE BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 
THE LARGEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 














The Best Stories for 
Younger Children 


were selected by these leaders 
in the use of literature in the 
lower grades. 


Robinson Crusoe 
For Boys and Girls 


Adapted for use in Second or Third 
Grade, by McMurry and Husted, 
gives the best results. More schools 
use it than ever before. Teacher’s 
Edition, used for oral instruction, 


40 Cents. Send fora copy to-day. 


Tales of Troy 


By WITT 
translated by DeGarmo, is the at- 


tractive reader for Sixth or Seventh 
Grade. List price 35 Cents. Price 
in quantity 28 Cents. Order this. 
It has been used for twenty years in 
America and longer in Germany. 


—— 


Write us for History, Nature, and Literature 
stories for the grades. 


Public-Schcol Publishing Co. 


Have you ever taught? Do you expect to teach? 


Jean Mitchell’s School 


A Story of a teacher’s first year 
By ANGELINA W. WRAY 


“One of the most inspirational books I have ever read.” 

“I am delighted with Jean Mitchell.” 

“You may quote prices to this office for Jean Mitchell's School.” 
“Send by rush freight 200 copies of Jean Mitchell's School.” 


“One of the greatest stories of a teacher ever written.” 


Price, $1.00 postpaid Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois 











BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 








RIMES AND STORIES 


By LURA EYESTONE PRICE THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 


HIS: is a child's primer—a reader for children rather than a picture 
book. It begins with short bits of verse, and bright conversa- 

tion of interest to children and includes, also, short dramatic and de- 
scriptive stories. The classic rimes used have been taken from various authors 


including, of course a number of the Mother Goose Melodies. 
Of this Book Mrs. Lida B. McMurry says: 

It is a very delightlul reader for little ones. The best of literature for children 
is so presented that they can read it for themselves. The words are repeated often, 
but always in new and interesting stories. The pictures are pleasin ea y illus- 
trate the text. The type used is large and clear, and senile about the book is 
attractive. 

A Teacher using the book writes: 

A vote of thanks is due Miss Eyestone from Primary Teachers, for so simplify- 
ing the task of learning to read. 

The problem of finding songs that will correlate with the reading lessons of the 
first school year is, in this book most happily solved. 

The transition from rime to story is easy and pleasing, while the lessons devoted 
to “Silent Reading” are invaluable. Mary A. Parmenter. 


“xe PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO, "Uitiinors 



























































